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ledge is bright and cheering ; this employment I would not exchange for the most elevated station of wealth or honor. One of the happiest steps, I think, that I have ever taken was the commencement of a course of study, and it is my wish and effort that my future progress may give substantial evidence of it. It is interesting to contemplate the characters of great and good men of other times, and trace the path by which they arrived at excellence. We see much, however, in many of the most eminent men which cannot command our approbation, and frequently that awakens our disgust. In a religious view, perhaps, the greatest part of those whose names are conspicuous on the records of fame deserve reprobation. We shall see that they were actuated by motives of a worldly and selfish ambition, and their very virtues were so mingled with what is evidently corrupt that we are in doubt whether they deserve that name. There is, indeed, a deceitful splendor cast around them by the art of the historian, but this very circumstance is suited to misguide and delude the youthful mind. There is great danger lest, in the inexperienced and sanguine season of youth, we acquire admiration of those characters, and adopt them as models, which cannot fail to be productive of the most injurious consequences. But there are some whom we can safely imitate. Such was Cowper. " His virtues formed the magic of his song." Of this class was Dr. Dwight. I have never read of any one, I think, who approached nearer to perfection of character. . . .